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‘Give attendancé to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine.’ 


———__ 


A SERMON, 
* BY O. A. BROWNSON. 

“ Because with lies ye have made the hearts of the 
righteous sad Whom I inave not made sad; and have 
strengthened the hancs of the wicked, that he should 
not return from his wicked way, by promising im | 
life.” —Ezek. xiii. 22. 

The hyman character is stamped with varie- | 
ty. No two, in the vast family of man, can 
be found, who in all respects correspond to 
each other. Every countenance has its pecu- 
fier mark or marks, by which it is 
tinguished from every other. The diversity 
of the minds of men, and even contraricty of 
their opinions, are no Jess strongly designated, 
than that of their external appearance. Uni- 
formity is a mere creature of imagination— 
nothing like it is to be found in the works of 
iature ; and the attempt to produce it is as vain | 
as to attempt to destroy that power which sus- 
tains the Universe. 

But perhaps we may blunt the points of con- 
tact—may render by our labours, our social in- 
tercourse more agreeable and more beneficial. 
We may perhaps persuade men to bear with 
each other’s opinions, and not be disturbed be- 
tause each claims the privilege of believing 
according to the dictates of his owa under- 
sanding. We hope to persuade them to the 
disuse of those harsh speeches and opprobrious 
epithets, which are so frequently thrown out 
and applied to morai, honest men ; especially 
in matters of religion we hope they will be- 
come mild and forbearing. The essence of reli- 
gion is charity ; its design is to spread liberal 
Settiments and liberal feelings; but strange 
$s it may seem, there is no subject about which 
there is so much contention as religion, and no 
people are so illiberal as religionists. 

There are a number of passages in the scrip- | 
tures, which contein awful denunciations | 





‘ ;? | 
Cuslay Cls 


' against false teachers; 
' itself rigbt, is ambitious to apply these passa- 


| ture in their vindication. 


| be made alive. 


mS eid 
Each sect, believing 


ges to those it believes to be wrong. From the 
passage selected for the theme of our discourse 
it appears there were, in the days of the pro- 
phet Ezekiel, several faise prophets, who made 
the hearts of the righteous sad with the lies 


| they told, and strengthened the handsfof the 


wicked by promising him life. Now, if these 
did as the prophet says they did, there is no 
want of proof that they were false prophets ; 
hence the passage becomes very convenient for 
party purposes, and has been strapped around 
the necks of every new sect from that time to 


; m4 
this. 


There is a sect existing now—a» sect incree- 
sing in numbers and influence—a sect that pays 
very little attention to the traditions of the el- 
ders, generally relying on the bible and com- 
mon sense, for the support of their sentiments ; 
its members have the audacity to question the 
correctness of many things long considered as 
sacred truth—the presumption to worship God 
after the manner which many denominate 
heresy, and to alledge the te sumony of serip- 
Those, who have 
long considered themselves sound in the faith, 
are sod when they hear this sect assert, that all 


| the kindreds of the nations shall be blessed in 
| the seed of Abraham, and their. hearts are sore- 


ly grieved when they hear it proclaimed, that, 
‘¢as in Adam all die, even so im Christ shall all 
” This doctrine is so repugeant 
to their own, that they cannot bear it; and de- 
spairing of effecting its overthrow by sound 


| argument, they attempt to vilify it by giving ita 


bad name. All they have to do is to assume to 
themselves the position of the prophet: ‘ This 
doctrine is alie. We are the righteous. Our 
hearts are sad that it prevails. ‘Therefore, woe 
unto you false teachers, for with lies ye have 


| made the'hearts of the righteous sad.” 


But still farther: “ The preaching of this 
doctrine prevents people from uniting wita our 
church ; therefore strengthens the hands of 
the wicked, that he should not return from his 
wicked way, by promising him life out of our 
inclosure.” 

Now the advantages of this kind of logick, 
are not easily to be appreciated. You have 


only to pronounce a mana “ vain talker,” and 
| St. Paul himseif will command you to stop his 
mouth, or to denominate hima heretick, and 
vou have scripture that the man. who isa here-, 
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tick, after the first and second admonition, 
should be rejected. This mode of reasoning 
suves a world of trouble. It need not labour 
to prove the point in dispute, because it has the 
right to assume this as true, and by one or two 
cant phrases, it can put the proudest of the 
advocates of a new doctrine to the blush, and 
show that all the soundness of their reasoning 
is nothing. Another advantage, by no means 
to be overlooked, is the self-gratification it af- 
fords the pious, and the ardent devotion thus 
raised to God. They are gratified to find them- 
selves proved to be the righteous ; and are ex- 
eéedingly thankful to God, that the y who op- 
pose them are the w. icked——denominated such 
by the Holy Ghost. Their hear’s cannot re- 
fuse the tribute of gratitude to the Deity, to 
find he has so clearly, by words which cannot 
be misunderstood, pointed out the wicked and 
false teachers. ‘God knew there would be 
vile reprobates in the latter days, who by their 
lies would make the hearts of the righteous 
sad. And indeed it has come to pass. Our 
hearts have been sad, and our bosoms filled 
with sorrow to see the wicked triumph. We 


have done ail in our power to check heresy of 


every kind. Formerly we had a holy Inquisi- 
tion, and we called to trial all whom we sus- 
ge of devieting from the path of the faith- 
ul. From time immemorial we have estab- 
lished our schools and seminaries of learning 
for the purpose of giving a proper bias to the 
young and tender mind. We have drawn up 
our creeds and pronounced them the standards 
of faith ; we have warned the people of a 
danger, of the awful cons sequences of rejecting 
them ; we have been careful to render every 
new sect as odious as was in our power, and 
we have laboured diligently to destroy the in- 
fluence of every heretical teacher. We have 
been sure to exclude from our communion, all 
we feared were inclined to embrace those dan- 
gerous innovations, which ungodly men are 
always making, and we have uniformly deli- 
vered over to Satan all who dared embrace 
their damnable heresy. 

“¢ Latterly we have sent out our agents to cry 
from house to house, and warn people of the 
danger of the church. We have also sent them, 
time after time, through town, village, hamlet 
and country to implore funds to support the 
gospel against the ungodly. We have estab- 
lished missionary societies, bible societies, edu- 
cation societies, and have left untried no mea- 
sure that we believed might put a farthing into 
the treasury of the Lord. False teachers have 








ridiculed us, and told us that our trouble was | 


unnecessary. So much money is not wanted. 
Christ and his apostles did not require it. Our 
hearts all the time have been sad; for we knew 


| 


money was necessary to save precious, tmmor- | 


tal souls from hell. . But thanks be to God, he 
has borne clear testimony against them, who 
with lies sadden the hearts of the righteous ; 





and we cannot but hope tk hese » light ‘afflictions 
will w ork for us a fer more exce ed: ng weight 
of glory.’ 

A ocvithstanding Young tells us “to récri- 
minate is just,” we shall not exercise the pri- 
vilege ; for we would never fight against truth; 
and if these assertions contain any thing thet 
is true, let it have its due influence. I know 
our text is frequently applied to Universalists. 
It had no original application to them, nor can 
it have, unless it be proved that Universalist 
are guilty of the conduct condemned by the 
prophei. Universalism is not very well caleu- 
lated to strengthen the hands of the wicked ; 
for it declares misery is ever attendant upon 
transgression. And how a sentiment, which 
declares that all men shall become holy before 
God, and consequently happy, can sadden the 
hearts of the righteous, is more than I am able 
to perceive. 

Tintend to make an application of this text, 
but not to any particular creed ; for I care but 
little what men believe, if they are liberal in 
their feelings and virtuous in their conduct.— 
There are indeed many creeds, very zealously 
taught, which every rational man must reject ; 
but let them be proyen false by fair argument. 
There is no need of giving them a bad name. 
Convince the people they are false, and they 
will have no disposition to retain the m. But 
to my text. 

The first inquiry demanding our attention, 
is, who are the righteous? There need be no 
controversy respecting the answer to be given. 
The righteous belong extlusively to no secty 


| but are found in all. They are those, who, in 


all their intercourse with their brethren, are 
remarked for their probity, their hovour, and 
their benevolence ; those, who, in judging of 
the characters of others , judge them by their 
conduct, and not by the eir faith; those, who 
value men for their moral worth, for their use- 
fulness in society, and not for any extrinsick 
qualifications they mey happen to possess.— 
They do not consider themselves more _ holy 
because they belong to acertain sect, or be- 
cause they make great pretentions to goodness, 
for they know men may attach themselves to 
different societies ;—they may by accident be 
thrown among those that are good, while them- 
selves are bad; also that it is the easiest thing 
in the world for a man to pretend to be holy, 
and it generally happetis that those are loudest 
in their pretentions, whose claims are the most 
ill-founded. They therefore esteem themselves 
only for those acts which are by experience 
found to benefit mankind ; in the “performance 
of these acts the y study 
successful. Whet, may we ask, is most likely 





| to make the he arts of such persons as these 


sad ? 

Nothing is rievous to the righteous 
man—nothing makes his heart more sad, than 
to see the hypocrite trinmph—than to see # 


more ¢ 





to be industrious and , 
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man, whose conduct in almost every instance 
is exeeptionable, styled a saint, merely be- 
cause he says he believes what the majority 
call truth, or because he belongs to a society 
which the multitude are taught to consider 
holy : to hear such a man applauded, and to 
see him held up as a pattern for our imitation, 
while the honest, the virtuous man, who makes 
no pretensions and says but little about those 
things of which he knows nothing, is cast aside 
as nothing worth, doesindeed sadden the hearts 
of the righteous, and of every friend to human 
iness. ‘I'o hear every moral virtue decried 
from the desk, and the man who practises such, 
set down as more dangerous than the aban- 
doned profligate ; to see a something inde- 
pendent of all practical goodness, made the 
standard of acceptance with God, and of re- 
spectability among men, is enough to make 
every one who wishes well to socicty mourn ; 
for then the hands of the wicked are strength- 
ened, that he should not return from his wick- 
ed way. What can be the utility of my en- 
deavouring to be a virtuous man‘ Why shall 
I be anxious to discharge any moral obligation, 
if I. am no better for it? Why need I care 
what my conduct is, when it is perfectly im- 
Slodel what I do, and since [ can be saved 
without any labour? I ean believe, and he 
that believes shall be saved. 
And do we not hear this ? do we not see it ? 
gud does not the history of every age of the 
church, prove this sentiment—this mode of 
procedure to have been her distinguishing fea- 
ture? Have not the hands of the wicked been 
strengthened by such a mode of determining a 
man’s worth ’ and have not the hearts of the 
righteous been made sad? Antiquity may 
sleep; we will call up only the present age. 
What is the popular sentiment of the day ? 
Is it not that morality is no mark of piety ? and 
isnot the man, who is zealous in contending 
for articles of faith—who pays liberally to sup- 
port the church—who countenances with his 
yew the various plans of Christian enterprize 
lor evangelizing the world, deemed a good and 
holy man ; though unfeeling in the extreme to 
the poor of his own neighbourhood, and relent- 
less to all who do not think like himself? and 
isnot a wild fanatick who keeps community 
m continued uproar, deemed a much holier 
man than the cool, dispassionate preacher, who 
studies to make mea a and would it not 
be considered almost pitty to compare the 
latter with the former? In a word, contend 
mightily for the faith, be zealous in supporting 
the church, and be severe against dissenters, 
is ticket good enough, in the popular opinion, 
to carry any man to heaven. 
_ This is what makes the righteous sad—this 
is what strengthens the hands of the wicked, 
and what gives him confidence in his wicked- 
ness; and unless mankind possess a redeeming 
Spirit, religion wiil ere long be hissed from the 











stage, and the sun of revelation will set, and 
man be left dayless, hopeless in the night of 
scepticism and despair. & 

My brethren: The evils of which I com- 
plain, are evils of no small magnitude. I could 
weep over their devastations, but tears axe 
useless. There has been weeping for ages, 
but few however have dared attack the cause, 
and those few have been branded with the vi- 
lest epithets, and stigmatized as the enemies 
of God and his religion. Let the stigma be 
continued. We equally despise the curses and 
the blessings of those we may oflend. We 
care not for ali the obloquy or reproach which 
mistaken zeal, ignorance or priest-craft can 
heap upon us. The cause of these evils is 
found in a great measure in petty religious 
associations. The organization of particular 
churches for spiritual purposes, is the most 
powerful demon, that has laboured to disor- 
ganize all other societies—to arm man against 
his fellow man—to banish the social virtues 
from the bosom, and to destroy the peace and 
tranquility of the domestick circle. 

Brethren: Much as you may deplore the 
evils with which human society is infested— 
much as you may lament the pride, arrogance 
and hostility of different religious societies, 
you can never remove them but by the abro- 
gation of every established creed, and the de- 
molition of every partition wall; and this 
must be done, if we have to abandon the build- 
ing altogether. But understand me : I am not 
declaiming against religion, but againgt. the 
abuse of it—against making it a cloak for yil- 
lany—a mask for the hypocrite—against con- 
verting or rather perverting it to a creature of 
whom Virgil might say, “‘ Monstrum horren- 
dum, informe, ingens Cui lumen ademptum.”— 
But to the argument. 

Self-love is common to man, and it is not 
always easy to distinguish it from selfishness. 
But society condemns the selfish man, and the 
disgrace attached to the character, generally 
keeps the individual on his guard ; but when 
he joins a party it is deemed honourable, nay, 
important, that he should support the interests 
of that party. This is only a modification of 
selfishness, and often a modification not much 
for the better. Hence by encouraging the sel- 
fish passions these parties destroy the moral 
principles of a man, and make him in the end 
a mere tool of his own or another’s ambition. 

A church is formed: a line of distinction 
must be drawn between it and those denomi- 
nated the world. Believing themselves to be 
God’s peculiar people, it is perfectly natural 
that the members of a church should consider 
themselves more holy than the children of the 
world ; and in the same degree as they think 
themselves better, they will think others worse. 
The world becomes disgusted ; this excites a 
pretended holy contempt in return, and-thus 
on, till all harmony between them is lost. 
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Members of churches may unite firmly to- 
gether, while danger is apprehended from 
without ; but freed from that fear, and they 
begin to quarrel among themselves. The posts 
of distinction are-established ; hence one con- 
tinued struggle ; some pulling others down to 
wrepare the way for their own elevation to the 
heights of priestly ambition. But setting this 
aside; the ungenerous prejudices imbibed 
egainst the world, are attended by the annihi- 
lation of every thing which makes society 
worth possessing. “‘ We are the people of God ; 
we have been born again ; you must certainly 
acknowledge we are better than the children | 
éf the devil.”” Hence the pride natural to the 
human heart is fostered, and with it are en- 
couraged many rough and not much to be desi- 
red principles. The members of the church be- 
come afregant, and selfish importance takes the 
place of that meek and humble spirit which 
éver characterizes the followers of the lowly 
Jesus. 

But again: Amid this pride, and this arro- 
gance, various religious factions take their rise. 
A ian finds it is popular to belong to some 
society of this description, but unable to gain 








the leader of a division, with sentiments and 
practices different ‘in some particulars from 
others, as a shorter path to his favourite object 
than the common beaten track. Hence differ- 
ent churches are formed with different creeds 
and different modes of worship, the members 
of which will be generally tenacious of their 
own peculiarities, and opposed to each other, 
and treat each other with animosity proportion- 
ed to the tenacity with which each clings to his 
own faith. 

Another objection to churches, as they exist, 
is, they are calculated to place the sanctity of 
@ man’s character, not in acts of substantial 
virtue, but in the zeal and fidelity with which 
he serves his party ; this is a necessary conse- 
quence. Were the conduct of a man made 
the criterion by which his religious worth 
should be determined, this being about the 
same among all sects, and as good out of the 
church as in, no substantial reason could be 
assigned, why one of these associations could 
be called better than another, or why any one 
should be supported. But tell a man, “you 
join our church—believe what we tell you, 
and pay us liberally for the care we take of 
your soul, and eternal felicity shall be your re- 
ward, and eternal misery your doom if you do 
not:” if you can make him believe you, be 
assured every faculty he possesses will be ex- 
erted in favour of the party to which you be- 





Jong. Another man who believes differently 
from you, places another in the same situation, | 
and thus you may have all religious churches | 
in miniature. Both these persons believe they 
are right. Each believes he shall be saved ; | 
each believes the other will he damned amless | 





he is converted to his own opinions. Benevo- 
lence may now come for her share of the work. 
Kach says of the other, ‘could this man be 
induced to embrace my faith, it would be of 
vast importance to him;—henece whatever 
means I use for his conversion, if successful, 
will be of infinite advantage to him, and I shall 
cover a multitude of sins.”” Now begins the 
contest. Every art is tried; every engine is 
put in motion ; pity, flattery, threataing, pain, 
and slander, all are successively repeated, and 
nothing can equal the rage and violence which 
follows if either be disappointed. During the 
struggle, religion falls, and infidels sit laugh- 
ing over its expiring gasp. 

These things make the hearts of the right- 
eous sad, and strengthen the hands of the 
wicked, that he should not return from his 
wickedness. 

But still farther: As one of the most power- 
ful objections to the propriety of having ehurch- 
es, they check improvement and tend to per- 
petuate ignorance. Establish a/chureh, and 
certain qualifications must be demanded in 
those proposing to unite. These qualifications 
must be such, in the opinion of the church at 
least, as'to entitle the candidate to a seat in 
heaven. This consideration will serve as a 
cheek to any farther progress. The person 
becomes about perfect in his own opinion— 
thinks he shall be saved, if he is no better 
than he is already. But to believe the creed 
of the church is absolutely necessary to be- 
coming a member. Study and investigation 
may increase one’s knowledge, or increase of 
knowledge may create doubts, and finally 
change his faith. But this will not do. A man 
who changes his faith must be dealt with— 
The change will weaken his attachment to the 
chureh; he will become lukewarm; he will 
enfeeble the exertions of others; perhaps cor- 
rupt their principles, and destroy their useful- 
ness in the church ; hence he must be exelu- 
ded. And after having a long string of curses 
patched upon his back, he is piously delivered 
to Satan for the love of God and the good of 
his soul, 

Now, when a man knows, that if hé should 
change his faith, he would wound the feelings 
of his friends, and perhaps be excommunica- 
ted, he will not take much pains to inform 
himself; but will settle down where he is, and 
in the end become : superstitious vagi- 
bond, or a bigotted fool. 

Every church which presumes to adopts 
creed to which its members are required to 
conform, says to the human mind, “ hitherto 
shalt thou come but no farther.”’ It supposes 
itself in possession of the whole truth, and 
another advance is not possible. The only ra- 
tional argument that can be assigned for the 


| organization of churches, or rather, the only 


ground upon which they can be consistently 
maintained, is, that by mutual assistance, their 
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members discover trath.. But the bar to this 
is placed at the entrance, by telling the can- 
didate what he -must believe, and what he 





| pursuit is happiness. Religion is one of the 


| 


must not presume to doubt, for if he does he | 
can no longer be considered ove of their num- | 


ber. 
_Bat I forbear. 


meuns—perhaps one of the most successful 
means employed, to gain the desired object.— 
So far as it produces this, we cherish it, but 
no farther. God did not make us, that te 


| might be religious beings, but he made us re- 


The sum of my oDjections | 


against churches, is, that they encourage hypo- | 


crisy, uphold a man when he should not be, 
and destroy one’s character when entitled to 
respect; that they divert our attention from 
what should engage it; that they tend to de- 
grade morality, to damp our social feelings, to 
contract the sphere of our good offices, to con- 
fine our charity to those of our own way of 
thinking, and to limit our benevolence to what 


and condemn all others. 
things which are of little value to be all im- 
portant, create a universal buzz about what is 
of no advantage to society atdarge, leap the 
common bonds of brotherhood, and cause hu- 
manity to weep at the contest they always pro- 
duce. 

Instead, therefore, of applying my text to 
any particular doctrine or dogmas, I consider 
the formation and support cf churches with ar- 
ticles of faith and modes of worship, to which 
all the members are obliged to conform, is what 
in our dey makes the hearts of the righteous 
sad, and what strengthens the hands of the 
wicked. I would therefore abandon them, and 
labour to place mankind upon a footing of 


“equelity, to enable each to stand or fall accord- 


ing as his conduct is virtuous or vicious. 

Perhaps it will be supposed by some, that 
the scriptures oppose the order of things I wish 
to introduce, but in reply I remark, I know no 
command in the bible for the organization of 
churches as they now exist. If the example 
of the apostles be adduced, and it be alledged 
that they formed churches, admit it to be true : 
but this proves nothing more than that they 
deemed it necessary to organize them then, 
but that is no argument that it is necessary 
now. Were they of divine appointment, we 
should have had a command to that amount.— 
The apostles practised circumcision, and some 
other rites which we do not consider ourselves 
bound to perform. Hence their example proves 
nothing. 

But some may ask—‘if you abolish church- 
es, how will you support religion?” Leave it 
to stand on its own Velle-—ts be embraced for 
its own intrinsick merit, not from any gaudy 
tinsel with which man may decorate it. Some 
perhaps may ask, “how will you support min- 
isters ?”” That, we answer, is 2 matter which 
concerns the ministers themselves. Mankind 
will voluntarily support as many as they be- 
lieve will do them any good—more would only 
be pernicious were they maintained ; Jet the 
surplus go to work. 


That they make | = - 
| ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ligious beings that we might be happy. When- 
ever our religious practices do not have this 
tendency we should seck a reformation. A 
reformation we need, and for one, brethrer, 
pray ; and pray in faith too, for the wheel of 
improvement is silently performing its revolu- 
tion ; the stoen is cut from the mountains ; it 
grows, ahd ere long it shall fill the whole earth 
and banish all jarring interests snd confused 


| notions of religion from the abodes of men. . 
is barely necessary to uphold our associates | 





To conclude : The object of every human | succour the distressed. 


AMEN. 

















FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 
THE ESSAYEST, NO. 4. 

The Gospel of Christ enjoins upon all its 
advocates, the most unbounded charity, and 
the same is enforced by the general economy 
of Divine Providence, as it is every where ad- 
ministered ; it is therefore unjust to censure 
too severely those who may still clixg to opin- 
ions long since superannuated. There can he 
no doubt but many, who profess to believe in 
the doctrine of endless misery, persuade them- 
selves that they are sincere in their professions, 
notwithstanding they are unable to reconcile 
a sentiment so horrid in its features to the light 
of nature, or to support it by the authority of 
revelation. They howeves seldom teke that 
particular view of it which is requisite to ena- 
ble them to draw just conclusions respecting if. 

There is scarcely one, among the warmest 
advocates of this strange doctrine, who would 
not revolt at the idea of making one of his 
children as miserable as he could for a hun- 
dred years, and should we insinuate that a be- 
liever in endless misery would, without eny 
compunction of conscience, make even his 
most bitter enemy endure the supposed tor- 
ments of hell for only one year, he would ac- 
cuse us of doing great injustice to the benevo- 
lence of his heart. It is a fact that this cless 
of people are not destitute of those kind and 
social feelings which are the ornaments of our 
race. They can weep with those who weep, 
and rejoice with those who rejoice ; they can 
mingle their sympathies with their fellow be- 
ings, and no doubt, from their hearts pray most 
fervently, that the calamities of mankind may 
be averted and happiness become the lot of 
every individual. They love their families and 
smile with gratitude to God for the prosperity 
of their children ; they are as quick to per- 
ceive cruelty as any other people ; they sigh 
at oppression ; and, when not influenced by 


| their peculiar creed, are in general ready to 


How happens it, fen, 
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that these people, who evidently belong to the 
human family—who show by their conduct 
that they-are subject to the same passions, emo- 
tions and affections with the rest of mankind, 
should adopt a creed so repugnant to every 
kind or social feeling ? 

They are men not deficient in ability. In 
the ordinary concerns of life, and indeed on 
almost any subject not connected with their 


peculiar faith, they generally decide according | 


to the dictates of common sense. May not 
their early education have produced that spe- 
cies of insanity which discovers itself in only 
@ particular association of ideas, while it leaves 
the mind perfectly sane on every other sub- 
ject? [have read of many persons, and in 
fact have known some of this description.— 
Meet them, tliey appear rational—converse 


with them on ordinary subjects, they will an- | 
swer you correctly, and not unfrequently carry | 
on the conversation to your entire satisfaction ; | 


but if you chance to light upon the particular 


association of ideas which has disordered their | 


minds, and the maniack raves in all his wild- 
ness and incoherence. 


Now, I have often found it so when conver- | 


sing with believers in endless misery. Speak 
about their property or such like things, their 
perception is acute, and I do not generally dis- 
cover any great deficiency in their logick; but 
touch the doctrine of endless misery, and they 
are wild. Reason, which before was clearly 
enough discerned, now loses its power, and, 
as if ashamed of defeat, conceals itself from 
observation. 

I was once relating with affected calmness, 
to one of these persons, the circumstance of a 
parent’s killing his children. The parent had 
only two children—sweet little cherubs they 
were! The father had often been seen to car- 
ress them with fond delight, and been heard to 
instruct them with much anxiety for their fu- 
ture welfare ; but just as their minds began to 
unfold like the blossom, and they were becom- 
ing capable of profiting by the directions he 
gave for their conduct, he violently seized one 
by the arm—he remembered that when the 
child knew no better, it had disobeyed one of 
his ecommands—he dashed its head against the 
wali—the child he apparently loved lay life- 
less at his feet ! ~ “ Was not this,” I asked, “a 
most righteous parent? and do you not, sir, 
justify his conduct ?” He answered as any 


man with the feelings of a man would haye | 


answered. “Justify him ?—no; the deed is 
too horrible to be named. The father might 
have suitably chastised his child for its faults, 
or for disobedience after he had come'to the 


years of diseretion ; but to have taken the life | 
of his child, and that for something done when | 


if knew no better, cannot be too severely dis- 
approbated.” This was well enough; but 
When I came to ask him réspecting the pro- 
priety of supposing that God would make 
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nine-tenths of his children eternally miserable, 
| and he could justify the deed, when he con- 
| demned the parent for simply taking the life 
of his child. He said “God had a right to make 
all miserable; that his justice required him to 
send all to hell ; that his honour as a sovereign 
required him to make them miserable as long 
as’’—I perceived his brain was disordered, and 
turned from him regretting with myself that 
strange infatuation under which so many la-~ 
| bour. Alas, said I, how long shall men ascribe 
| that character to God, which if borne by a 
| human being, they would utterly detest ?— 
| When will men learn to study nature and con- 
| sent to be guided by the directions of common 


sense? If men would reason upon the same 
general principles, let the subject of considé- 
ration be what it will, all would be well. 


O. A. B. 


Smee") 

FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 

[Te is a very good man, but he it a Universalist.” 

It is somewhat remarkable to notice the 
countenance of some good meaning people, 
while expressing the above observation. “ He 
| is a very good man, but he is a Universalist!” 
| In expressing the first part of this sentence the 
, countenance seems quite cheerful and pleasant: 
In expressing the last—“‘but he is a Univer- 
salist”—it changes materially, denoting disap- 
robation, as it lengthens from the nose to the 
chin about two inches ; the eyes, at the same 
time changing their pleasant and cheerful ex- 
pression for one of a different cast, denoting 
something shocking and horrible; as “O the 
folly of sinners!” or, “he is a Universalist!” 
both synonymous expressions. There are, no 
doubt, many good disposed persons, who, from 
their earliest childhood, have been taught the 
limitarian creed ; the bias of their education 
having obtained such a powerful influence over 
their minds, that it has ever prevented their 
examining more than one side of the question. 
They cannot but think. unfavourably of those 
who presume to call in question the tradition 
| of their fathers ;—they can hardly think the 
| word Universalist can be applied to human 
| beings ;—they have heard their minister make 
| use of the name, and he has ever associated it 
with every thing that bears the name of stig- 
| ma and reproach: he has ever ranked the Uni- 
| versalist with the propagators of infidelity ;— 
hence they cannot look upon him but with de- 
testation and horrour! To say a man is a very 
good man and a Universalist, to them is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Their minister, in des- 
canting on the doctrine of the Universalist, is 
always sure to represent it as pernicious, licen- 
tious, and attended with the most alarming 
consequences ;—as subversive of every Christ- 
ian principle ;—as calculated to lead thousands 
‘ of souls down to the abedes of eternal despair. 
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| Viewing it in this light, they never know, ner 
| do they wish to inquire, what are the real sen- 
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timents of Universalists. If they have read 
the bible, they have never read it with any 
other comments than that of Limitarians. The 
sermons, tracts, publications, all, all have been 
of the Orthodox or Limitarian stamp. Where- | 
ever they have read the word hell in these 
publications, or even in their bibles, it has ever | 
conveyed to their minds a place of never-end- 
ing torment in the future world; and when 
they read that Christ’s soul was not left in hell, 
until the passage is explained, they are as | 
much surprised as they would be to hear the 
contradiction, “ he isa good man, but he is a | 
Universalist!” If, in their intercourse with | 
society, an Uuiversalist is introduced, they | 
cannot but revolt at his presence, and seem to 
| 


, shrink with horrour from his society, as though 


they had come into the presence of a hideous | 
monster; and if they have witnessed in him | 
many acts of charity and benevolence previous | 
to the knowledge that he is a Universalist ; if | 
his manners ore ever so interesting ; if they | 
have seen him kind, tender and charitable to | 
the poor and distressed, and obliging to all | 
around ; still they seem instinctively to tolerate 
the idea that he has a devil in his heart. Such 
prejudices we will not attempt to surmount.— 
Aside from these prejudices that Universalists 
are monsters, they know nothing of their real 
sentiments, only they suppose them to believe 
that‘ell men will be saved ; but they never in- | 
quire into the nature of that salvation in which | 
the Universalist believes, or what the saved | 
They suppose they already | 
know, from what information they have re- 
ceived from their minister, that the sentiment 
is wholly corrupt ; for the sentiment that all 


Universalist believes that the wicked will not 
be punished for their iniquities, because all 
“goto heaven.” Hence they infer that the 
Universalist denies the justice of God, and 
sets the bible at nought ; and the consequence 
is, they are so sure that the doctrine of Uni- 
versalism is corrupt, that they never avail 
themselves of the opportunity of knowing their 
sentiments. Ask them if they have ever read 
the comments of Universalists on scripture, or 
their writings in vindication of their sentiments, 
they readily answer no.—Read their writings ; 
the writings of Universalists! no, I would not 
for the world! I would burn such pernicious 
books before I would read them or suffer them 
to be read in my house. 

But there is another class of people who de- 
serve animadversion. We allude to those who 
know and acknowledge that there are many 
meonsistencies and absurdities in the Limita- 
rian scheme, particularly that of unconditional 
election and reprobation, but will not investi- 
gate the matter for fear of being brought into 
reproach. They know there is a doctrine much 








more compatible with scripture, reason, and 





the perfections of our common Father; but 


tle doctrine is not so popular as that of the 
Limitarians. They therefore refuse to hear 
what can be said in its support. The bible is 
the directory to truth. ‘This they peruse, but 
not without accompanying it with the com- 
ments of the popular or the self-styled orth 

dox. They will not be seen reading a Univer- 
salist publication. ‘They so much dread the 
reproach of men, that they will not come to 
that truth which maketh free. They fear if 
they should, they would be brought under the 
censure of their minister or society ;—they 
would be willing to take such a publication sf 
they could do it secretly ; they dread the name 
of iaking from the post office a Universalist 
paper. {f they could receive it in another’s 
name, and have it all kept secret, they would 
no doubt give them a thorough perusal. They 
would not be willing, however, to be thought 
fond of reading them: by no means. They 
would not be seen reading them by a Univer- 
salist, much less by their own brethren, unless 
they could make it appear that they did it re- 
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luctantly, and that they disapprobated the sen- - 


timents which it inculcates. 

These remarks apply to them with equal 
force for refusing to attend the meeting where 
the gospel is proclaimed by a Universalist-— 


They fear the reproach or the censure of their - 


friends. ‘They venture to attend once, for then 


. 


they have this excuse— they never heard a - 


Universalist preach before.” They will not 
attend again, unless like Nichodemus, they 


| 


can steal away by night; and this they will . 
not do, being liable to censure, unless they~- 


are honest inquirers after truth. 
hoped that there are many at the present dav,, 
like Nichodemus, desirous of knowing thes 
truth, who, after they know the truth, are free= 
from the yoke of bondage which they have so 
long endured. They regard not the interroga-- 
tive—“ are ye also deceived? Have any of thes: 
rulers believed ?”? They are no longer Hero- 
dians who shape their religion to the times.—- 
Their inquiry is not, what is the most popular, ? 
how have the rulers of the people believed. ?—- 
but what is truth? They fear not the stigma 
and reproach to which truth subjects them. If 
this conduct had not characterized the Apostles 
they would not have suffered so mrich reproaelh 
and persecution. If it be said they did no€ 
preach universal salvation, which subjeeted 


them to reproach, we will hear their festimo . 


ny on this point. 

thy writes thus: 
bour and suffer reproach, becatse we trust in 
the living God, who is the Saviow* of all men, 
especially of those who believe. These things 
command and teach.” Now the Apostle de- 
clares that for teaching these things, viz: thet 
the living God is not only the Saviour of thoge 
who believe, but of ALL men in distinction 
from those who believe, they suffered this re- 
proach. Hence, if the living God is the Se: 
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It is to bee: 


“For therefore we both ku. 
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viour of ALL men, it amounts to nothing more 
nor less than Universal salvation, which the 


Apostles taught, and for which they were sub- 
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believe his doctrines, but they wish me to be 
| a good Presbyterian Calvinist ; that is, a Cal- 
vinist sweetened with Armenian doctrines, 


jected to the reproach of which the Apostle ; which Calvin would have termed heresy. 


speaks. 
@ To believe that God is the Saviour of all 


those who believe: that he is the Saviour of 


all men in destinction from those that believe, 
is to believe in universal! salvation. But if all 
are not saved—if millions of souls are to be 
eternally lost, the living God cannot be their 
Saviour ; and to believe in universal salvation, 
is to be a Universalisi—that name so much re- 
proached and stigmatized. Here then is the 
contradiction in terms—‘ He isa very good 
man, but he is a Universalist !” alias, he is a 
very good man, but he is a bad man! 
Universalists are liable to be looked upon, 
at first sight, with contempt, not because they 
have a better opinion of the Deity, than those 
who set bounds to his mercy ; but because they 
are Universalists ;—not because their faith is 
congenial with the best desires of mankind— 
not because it is consistent with the perfections 
of the Deity—not because it is agreeable with 
2 universal atonement for sin—not because it 


is not opposed to the fact that Jesus, by the | 
grace of God hath tasted death for every man | 
—not because they believe the Saviour will | 


eventually see of the travail of his soul and 


be satisfied: but because they are Universal- | 


ists! Suffer me here to egotize a little. My 
good friends (who are principally Presbyteri- 
ans) cannot bear tothink that I ama Univer- 
salist ; not but that the doctrine is consistent, 
but they cannot have it said, that I ama Uni- 
versalist. They are willing I should be an 
Episcopalian or a Baptist; nay, they would 
rather [ were a Methodist, than not to be 
a Presbyterian; but of the four denominations, 
they would much rather [ were a good Pres- 
byterian. But above all, do not be a Univer- 
salist! If I endeavour to reason with them 
on doctrine, O they cannot have patience ;— 
they see no use—they know, the doctrine is 
corrupt, licentious, and lulls mankind into ease 
and security. Do not undertake to reason for 
the truth of nich a doctrine ; it is every where 
spoken against ; it cannot be true ; our minis- 
ters always speak against it. Think you, that 
all our good, pious, orthodox ministers are de- 
ceived? Oh, do not think of fighting against 
them, and bringing their doctrine to nought by 
establishing your Universaksm in its stead. — 


Thus I am prevented from vindicating the con- | 


sistency of Universalism. But if I advert to 
the absurdity of Calvinism, they do not wish 
to hear it. They are sure to evade the subject 
or withdraw themselves from my presence.— 
They know that the Institutes of Calvin, their 
founder, traduces the character of our heaven- 
ly Father; and that he [Calvin] was a mur- 

erer; and stil! ‘they wish me to believe his 
absurd doctrines ; orthey de not wish me to 





Now there are many denominations—many 
theories adopted in Christendom, but among 
them all, there are but three which essentially 
differ from each other. These are Calvinistick, 
Armenian, and Universalist. The heathen 
world also belong to one or the other of these 
three denomi: These three include eve- 
ry inhabitant of earth. ‘There is no exception, 
unless it be the Athiest. But of the three who 
admit the existence of a Supreme Ruler of 
the Universe, let us see, from the sentiments 
inculeated, what character each ascribe to their 
Deity... The glory of the god of Calvinists, 
(we will use the small g in speeking of Cal- 
vin’s god,) consists as muth in the existence 
and perpetuation of sin and misery, as of holi- 
ness and happiness. The glory of the god of 
the Armenian consists in desiring more holiness 
and happiness than sin and misery, even uni- 
versal holiness and happiness; but he is defi- 
cient either in wisdom, power or goodness t 
bring it about. That of the Universalist, con- 
sists not only in desiring and designing the holi- 
ness and heppiness of all his intellectual crea- 
tion, but of actually accomplishing this bene- 
Which, then, of the thres 
| beings is the most worthy of God? It is not 
| difficult to determine. Reader, if this last 
| God be thine, thou art happy. But if that god, 
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volent design. 
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whose wisdom is incompetent to accomplish 
his desires be thine, thou art miserable ; thy 
hopes of heaven are es fluctuating as the 
waves of the sea. If Calvin’s god be thine, 
thy security is uncertain, not knowing whether 
thou art an object of his capricious cruelty !— 
We say capricious cruelty, for we conceive it 
to be nothing more nor less. We hazard no- 
thing in the assertion ; and ye, Calvinists, shall 
bear witness that we speak the truth and lie 
not: A few exemplifications.— 

Your Founder says—“ all are not created 
in like estate, hut to some eternal life, to oth- 
ers death is fore-appointed.” Again he says, 
‘therefore, if we cannot assign a reason why 
he should confer mercy on those that are his, 
but because thus it pleased him, neither indeed 
shall we have any other cause of his rejecting 
of others than his own will.” Does not this 
language substantiate the truth of our assertiou? 
Again, speaking of his god and the reprobate, 
he says, *¢ behold he directs his voice to them 
that they may become the more deaf; he light- 
} eth a light but that they may be rendered the 
| more dull; he applies to them a remedy but 
| not that they may be healed.” Some have in- 
ferred, from the Calvinistick view of predes- 
tination, that God makes some persons on pur- 
pose to damn them. But Toplady utterly de- 
nies this charge by saying—‘‘ this we never 
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unworthy of God to do, and of a rational being 








| butes.” Emmons says, “ The happiness of 
to suppose. The grand principal end proposed | the elect in heaven will in part consist in wit- 
by the Deity to himself, in his formation of all | nessing the torments of the damned in hell.’’ 
things, and of mankind in particular, was the | Again: “the sight of hell-torments will exalt 
manifestation and display of his own glorious the happiness of the saints forever.”? Edwards 
attributes.” “The punishment of the non- | says, “ They, (that is the saints,) will not be 
elect was not the ultimate end of their crea- | sorry for the damned: it will cause no uneasi- 
tion; but the glory of Ged.” Be it known, | ness or dissatisfaction to them, but on the con- 
then, to Armenians and Universalists, that | trary, when they see this sight, it will occa- 
Calvinists do not believe that God made the | sion rejoicing and excite them to joyful prai- 
reprobates on’ purpose to torment them: no, | ses.” 
this is not all, but they were created for his What a fine thing it is that these orthodox 

} 

| 


‘ 


glory; which glory consists, not only in tor- | teachers can give a reason for so mueh torment! 
menting them, but continuing them forever in | How clearly are these mysteries revealed! On 
sin and opposition to holiness ; or, as Toplady | the part of their God, this torment is necessa- 
expresses it, “the non-elect were predestina- | ry for the display of his glory. On the part of 
ted not only to continue in final impenitency, | the elect, it is necessary to enhance their hap- 
sin and unbelief; but were, for such their sins, | piness. On the part of the reprobate, it is 
righteously appointed to infernal death here- | necessary to enhance their misery. But what 
after;” or, according to the statement of Pis- j Was it for? For their sins? No, not for their 
cator, “‘reprobates are absolutely ordained to | sins, but for the fulfilment of God’s decrees ; 
thid two-fold end: to uadergo everlasting pun- | or rather for being created by him; for being 
ishment, and necessarily to sin; and therefore | born ; not for their sins, for Calvin says that 
to sin, that they might be justly punished.” — | “without any reference to any good or evil 
Beza expresses the same sentiment when he | foreseen, the Eternal decree foreordained some 
says, “ God hath predestinated, not only unto | to eternal life, and some to eternal damnation. 
damnation, but also the causes of it, whomso- | Again: “Whom God passes by, he therefore 
ever he saw meet. The decree of God cannot ; reprobates, and from no other cause than his 
be excluded from the causes of corruption.” determination to exclude them from the inheri- 
With this, Calvin agrees, where he says, | tance which he predestinated for his children.” 
tian is blinded by the will and commandment | Anc again: “ It God has destined us to death, 
of. God. The highest, or remote cause of har- | it will be in vain for us to strive against it."— 
dening is the will of God ; it folioweth that the | Thus much for Calvinism. 
hidden counsel of God is the cause of harden- O Calvinists! ye outrage reason and com- 
ing.” Again, Calvin says, ‘ Predestination | mon sense; ye annihilate the best feelings of 
we call the eternal decree of God, whereby | hamanity. We have examined the character 
he had it determined with himself what he | of your god; we have consulted the writings 
willed to become of every man; for all are | of his ablest defenders. We have inquired 
hot created to like estate, but to some eternai | into the nature and glory of his oftributes ac- 
life and to some eternal damuatian is fore-ap- cording to those writings: and what shall we 
pointed ; therefore as every ian is created to | say? Can we draw any other conclusion than 
the one or the other end, so we say he is pre- | that he is a cruel, malignant being, acting from 
destinated to life or death.’’ Toplady also says, | no other motive than the gratification of his 
“God’s own decrees secures the means as well | own cepricious cruelty? Now we appeal to 
asthe end, and accomplishes the end by the | your own consciences; to your candid judge- 
means ,”” iment; fo your sober convictions of right and 
From the quotations of the above orthodox Wrong; and-we-repeat, can we draw any other 
gentlemen, we learn that the glory of Calvin’s | conclusion? You know we cannot; and still 
god requires that misery be forever perpetua- | ye call on us to renounce our faith im the “ liv- 
ted; and, not content with this alone, siv and | ing God who is the Saviour of all men,” and 
unholiness must exist and continue with it, in | trast in a cruel destroyer. Ye may believe in 
order to magnify his glory and make it com- | and worship the gods of your own imagination, 
plete. All this is for the glory of the God of | but do not traduce our God. Do not impute 
Calvinists! But thisis not all. He has made | to the Living God sucha character. The gods 
selection of a part of his children, who were | of the heethen are represented as rendering 
all the same by nature, totally corrupt and de- | punishment according to, or as having some 
praved, neither of which could think a good | reference to, crimes committed. But yours 
thought, speak a good word, or perform one | punishes or torments “ without any reference 
goed action: of these he has mae a selection, | to any god or evil foreseen ;” but for the gra- 
(whom he has coined to the work,) for the | tification of his own malicious eaprice. ‘The 
purpose of sporting with the miseries of the | Hindoos believe vhat “the thief, and stealer 
test; the misery of their agonizing coptortions | of children are to be cast into the hell Tamis- 
Must be celebrated and enhanced. This is | ru, and continually famished and beaten. “He 
essential for “the display of his glorious attri- | who defrauds others is to be cast into a hell of 
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darkness; the proud person, who also neglects 
the ceremonies of religion, is to be tormented 
by the animals Rooroo; the glutton, who has 
also been guilty of destroying animals, is to be 
thrown into a hell of boiling oil. Heavho disre- 
gards Bede and Bramhuns, is to be punished 
ina hell of burning metal for 3,590,000 years.” 
What a severe punishment! but it is nothing 
to be compared with the misery that your God 
will inflict. Since ye have learned these no- 
tions of the heathen, ye have added an end- 
less eternity to that misery ; and all this not 
for any ‘evil foreseen,” but for the display of 
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with him, to rejoice and sport with that mise- 
ry, isto confound the term good, just as much 
as it would the term wicked, to affirm thata 
parent isa very wicked man, but his wicked. 
ness consists in producing all the happiness he 
can to his children. ‘These remarks are of 
equal force when applied to your god. As 


‘you have confounded the terms virtue and 


his glory! which glory reqnires him to force , 


into existence, unasked, millions of intellect- 
ual beings, immortalizes that existeuce, and 
makes a heil of liquid lava to torment them in, 
while he, with his elect, whom he has coined 
to the work, shall eternally sport with the 
miseries of their unsufferable contortions! 
This, then, is the character of your god! So 
you preach, and so you profess to believe — 
You also ascribe to him those attributes, infi- 
nite in wisdom, power, holiness, justice, good- 
ness and truth. Now let us suppose the ex- 
istence of another god, whom we will denom- 
inate an omnipotent malignant devil, and see 
wherein their essential glory differs. We 
should say that an omnipotent malignant devil 
would produce all the misery in his power. He 
would make all miserable as far as his power 
extends ; but then he would have some respect 
for himself, he would want some friends.— 
What better plan could he devise than the one 
your god has adopted, to accomplish the desire 
of his mind? Would it not be his glory to 
create a last of just such beings as himself to 
assist him in sporting with the miseries of the 
sest? I leave the reader to distinguish, if he 
can, a difference in the two characters. 
true you say your god is holiness itself; but 
yemember—in what does this holiness consist? 
Loox to your doctrines, to your writings, and 
to the sentimentsahey inculcate. I need not 
repeat, then, does it consist in goodness? If 
you alledge that we are not competent to de- 
cide what is goodness ; that if the glory of a 
god require the endless damuation of all, or 
half of his children, that it is not our province 
to determine whetlier this is for the best good 
of the universe or not. In reply to this we 
affirm that it matters not whether the terms 
hest good or worst evil be employed in ex- 
pressing those qualities which his glory re- 
quires. ‘* Words are but wind,” and if his 
glory requires and partakes of those qualities 
which are identified with unending sin and 
misery, we call those attributes or qualities 
evil, inasmuch as they produce evit, that is, 
sinful, and painful consequences. 

To affirm that a parent is a good man; but 
that his goodness consists in making a part of 


his chiidren miserable, and making the rest, 
i 


| 


| 





vice, good and evil; so you may as well call 
your god evil as good, for you have put light 
for darkness, and darkness for hight, bitter for 
sweet, and sweet for bitter, as the prophet 
predicted. If your god, whom you term Aoli- 
ness itself, produces unending sin and misery, 
then, visa versa, a god who is unholiness itself 
must produce the contrary effect, namely, un- 


| ending righteousness and happiness. 


We have brought forward several passages 
from your ablest writers, which treat of the 
character of your god. You discover what 
that character is. For our part, we deny the 
existence of such a being, and probably you 
will term us atheists. But remember, we have 
heard Calvinists, (alias, Armenians who be- 
long to Calvinistick churches) say they would 
sooner believe there was no God, than believe 
in an Almighty“I'yrant, as is represented by 
your writers. Weare aware that many Ar- 
menians are members of Calvinistic Churches, 
and would fain make us believe there are 
none who believe in the absurd doctrines of 
Calvin; but we know better; or we have re- 
cently heard it from the desk of a Calvinistick 
preacher, whether it was believed or not; 
and others wiil bear us witness. It was sta- 
ted that ‘the glory of God requires that some 
should be forever miserable, and that God 
knows how many it shall be for his glory that 


‘should goto hell; and how many it shall be 


Vis | 
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for his glory that should go to heaven ;” that 
“it is not for the glory of God that all should 
be saved ; for if it were, all would be; there- 
fore hath he mercy on whom he will have 
mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth.”— 
What is this but Calvinism in its naked de- 
formity. O ye Calvinists, does the glory of 
the Living God require him to harden his 
children in sin and opposition to holiness, and 


| consegently torment them eternally? If you 


believe this, preach it to mankind; tell them 
to be God-like, for we are commanded to be 
“ imitators of God.” Tell them, as God per- 
petuates sin and misery, they also must do the 
same, in order to be God-like, to be imitators 
of God. Never rebuke them for exercising 
cruelty to each other and to their children, for 
if you should, they would excuse themselves 
by saying they did it in obedience to the com- 
mand, ‘*be imitators of God.” Let this doc- 
trine be inculcated and believed, and the world 
will be converted from reasonable creatures 
to—infuriated devils! But remember : If the 
glory of God requires the endless sin and suf 
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fering of a part of his children, it must be op- | to society generally; and had these individuals duly 
posed to his law, for that requires universal improved the advantages which they possessed, by the 
obedience. ** Love is the fulfilling of the law.” | regulations made for their ease and convenience, the 
Will it be said that hatred and endless Cppo- | most happy resulis would have followed. But man- 
sition to that Jaw will fulfil it, when God de-| kind would much rather rule than be ruled. Very 
clares that * loveis the fulfilling of the law.” | tew have given proofs that they could possess power 

We ask you, would it be right if all man- | without abusing it. The clergy bacame corrupted by 
kind were to yicld that obedience which the | the influence they exerted over the people.~ Having 
Jaw requires ? and what is your answer? Why ; ’ 
you tell us that ‘on the part of the creature 
it would be right ifall were to love God as the 


' 

| once tasted this influence, they resolved to drink it con- 
| tinually. Hence, instead of employing the leisure aad 
‘ ' , f God. his el means afforded them for instructing mankind to effect 
aw requires: but on the parto! God, his £10- | the object for which they were originally designed, 
ty requires that all should not love as the law | ,, r . 
Miakites.” Yes. the law of God reaui pay they began to study how they could preserve their 
vguires. . abs gers newly acquired power, and turned almost the whole of 


thing, and his glory ea apebeng another the Pe- | their attention to increasing and strengthening the 
verse! Calvinists, does not your scheme in-| 5 eiathiciceeatinabaadins ad 
volve inconsistencies and contradictions? I — ee ee wipes 
will pause for reply. A.C. The desire of personal aggrandizement—the wish 
ONE ee | to render themselves independent of the people, of 
er rr were | Whoin they ought to have considered themselves only 
ADVOCATE AND INVESTIGATOR. - | a part, has, it must be admitted, diverted their atten- 
— re ee | tion from the welfare of those, they were set apart to 
_ “EARNESTLY CONTEND BOR THE FAITH.” _ | benefit, and rendered them in too many instances a 
or CLERGY. 7 a heavy burden, too grievous to be borne. This class 
of individuals mast not, however, be considered as 
| delighting in the misery of their brethren, or as having 
any desire to make them wretched. They would 
| have no objection to seeing all happy, but the mears 
| they propoce must be the only means employed to 
; make them happy; for, should their happiness be ef- 
| fected by any other means, their own might fall into 
disrepute, or not be accounted the only rule by which 
mankind can produce their felicity. The truth of the 
case is, the clergy, from their situation, anJ from the 








Perhaps there is no class of men so subject to the 
opposite extrems of praise and censure, as the Clergy. 
They are by a part of mankind considered as the me- 
diators between them and God and receive the vene- 
ration due to the responsible station they are supposed 
to fill. By another part, they are considered as highly 
pernicious to society, as an artful, designing set of 
men, that must be removed, or hare their influence | 
destroyed, before the world can become either wise or | 
happy. Doubtless both these opinions are founded in 


| confidence which men placed in them, became fond of 


étrrour. The clergy, when they consider themselves, 2 . ‘ wa 
. , ' . | power, and studied to increase their dominion over 
and are considered by those who support them, in the : ’ : ae , sod 
| the human mind ; they shaped their doctrines, their in- 

structions, and their conduct to this erd. All this was 


well enough, had they not become intoxicated with 


simple light of instructors whose duty it is to enlight- 
enthe mind and elevate the human character, by a 
general diffusion of useful knowledge, are to be treut- 
ed asa valuable class of individuals, who have it in 
their power todo much for the benefit of mankind 
universally. But when they are, by themselves and | ~_ . : . 
others, supposed to stand nearer to the Deity, or to | of true philosophy, or the promotion of useful know!l- 
lave a more intimate relation to the Father of our | ~~" 
spirits than the rest of mankind, they are no longer | This mistake destroyed their usefulness ; and it is 
useful but highly pernicious. now a preblem to be solved, whether they have done 
The clergy have undoubtedly been rated above mankind the more good or evil: Still, those go too 
their worth ; but to assert, as some do, that they have | far who would abolish the order altogether, and leave 
been of no advantage to mankind, would only betray us destitute of persons to remind us of our moral and 


our ignorance of their history or our wilful perversion | religious obligations. This class are capable of doing 
us much good, if they be kept under proper restric- 


the influence they acquired, and turned it to gratify 

their own appetites, instead of discharging the duty 

they owed to others, or using it to insure the adoption 
j Se) é 


of trath, They have, in some instances, encouraged | 
learning ; they have afforded by their counsels and ex- | tious, and those who support them will only Jearn to 
amples some consolation to many weary and dejected | seek the welfare of the whole and not of a part. 
beings, and perhaps even the strange and absurd theo- | Agoodclergyman is one that should be respected. 
ties which they have taught, have dene some good.— | not indeed, because he is a clergyman; for one who 
They have laboured with excessive zeal and perse- | acts well his part” in some useful calling, is equally 
verance, and whatever benefit they may have conter- | respectable; but a clergyman should not be valued 
red on the human race, should be duly appreciated. | any the less because he bears that character. He 
The setiing a part such a number of individuals, | should, however, know that the office he fills cannot, 
giving them an ample support, and allowing them leis- | or ought not to give dignity to him, but it should be 
ure and‘opportunity for study, presents the idea of a | his endeavour to give dignity to his office. Heshould 
plan; apparently well calculated fo be highly beneficial remember he is one of the people, and that be has ho 
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edge and this recollection borne in mind, he may be a 
useful man in society. But the moment he fancies 


himself one of a stiperiour order of beings, entitied to 


certain rights and. privileges which do not belong to 
mankind generally—soon as he begins to tell people 
about that of which he knows nothing—to enforce his 
conjectures instead of facts—to command them to be- 
lieve, rather than to be honest and benevulent—when 
he begins to deal forth his anathemas upon all who 
dare think or express tne bonest convictions of their 





understandings, and to assure them thev cannot pleas 


God unless they adopt his creed and his practic 





OS 
scon as he commences this course, wesay let him take 
some other employment, for he ; 
that he can never bea “ workman that necdeth not 
be ashamed” in the one he has chosen. 


No clergyman should be respecied unless he 





is more 
deserving respect. It is very unfortunate, that we have 


im? ‘ ire We? ty - -} ' 
true interest separate from theirs. With this knewl- 





vives evidence enouch 


| 


oe een ay 


pose, unless convinced by substantial reasons that it is 
worthy of support. They should remember a pro- 
fession is nothing, and that it is proper whena clergy. 
man is presented to them, they should learn the man 
independent of his profession, and judge of him ae¢- 


cording? 





if they find he isa worthy man, let them 
treat him asa brother, but not place too mach conii- 
dence in him, nor give him too much power, lest they 
encourage him to abuse it, or corrupt him by the 
temptation. O. A. B. 
SHLECTICNS. 

[From the Olive Branch. ] 


RATIONAL GROUNDS OF BELIEF. 


What we know by the evidence of our sen- 





| ses is. to us the same as demonstration, and 
| therefore does not properly belong to that 


' which is mere matter of opinion. 


so many persons professing to bear the character of a’ | 


preacher of the gospel of Christ, who forget they are 
men and have no real importance any farther than they 
add to the happiness of mankind or contribute some- 
thing to lessen their sufferings, 
that any of these should have abused the confidence 


it is to be regretted, | P 
| and we can no more be beat off of the notion 


it is true, 
our senses, through the effect of disaese, or 
from some other cause may sometimes deceive 


| us, but then, we must have some evidence that 


we placed in them and the sacredness we attached to | 


their character. But this 1s too often done. It is not 
unfrequently we detect them secretly carrying on very 
dangerous enterprizes, ca!cuiated to destroy the liber- 


ty and happiness of their country. It is only to-day as 


it were we discovered the secret operations of the | 


‘clergy, in our country, evidently calculated to destroy 
the civil and relizions freedom of our institutions; I 


refer to the various plans of christian enterprize, os- | 


tensibly adopted for the. purpose of evangelizing the 
world, but which if carried into execution would 
Now when the clergy engage in such scheines as the 
present Missionary, Bible, and Sabbath school Socie- 
ties, they deviate from the path of usefulness, for all 
the schemes of this kind if they produce the effect 
which the originators suppose or wish, will only 


perpetuate the errors of the present and past centu- 





he work of im- 
provement.- We say therefore to clergymen of this 
description, * your true interest requires you to keep 
beloye the people in developement of truth, not in suf- 
fering yourselves to be dragged by ‘them. Hence all 
your endeavours to retain thore ¢entiments and that 
order of things, which the good sense of the people re- 
jects, will only recoil upon your own heads and in a 
few years deprive you of that respect to which you are 
justly entitled.” 

The people should also remember clergymen are 
men, subject te all the emotions, passions and affections 
common to mankind; that they can be elated by pros- 
perity and depressed by adversity ; that they can prac- 


tice all the arts aud machinations that others can, to 


ize themselves and to increase their power 
They should therefore re- 


a fgraan 





over (heir fellow beings. 
ceive nothing coming froma clergynian, unless sup- 


ported by facts, and engage ia ; 





oscheme one may pro- | 
\ 





, he ‘g | tive or interest in deceiving others. 
eventuate in making the world sulject to priesthood. | 


we are thus deceived, or else what we see, 
hear, feel, taste, or smell, is all reality to us, 


than we can be beat outof the notion of oar 
existence. But not so with what is beyond the 
evidence of our own senses. 

IJence for instance, in regard to the exis- 
tence of any place which we have never seen 
ourselves, we must sec some person, one dr 
more, who has seen the place in question, o 
we must have read an account of it given by 
those who have seen it ; an account from per- 
sons who could not have been deceived them- 
selves, and who could have no reasonable mo- 
The ac- 
count also must be rational and ‘probable in 
itself, or else it cannot rationally be received 
as truth. Such are the accounts in all the 
known places in real history ; and it is this, as 
much as any one thing which distinguishes real 
history, from fiction, or fable. 

Now, as it respcts the loca] places of either 
heaven or hell, as is generally believed by or- 
thodox people (falsely so called,) and, as it res- 
pects heaven, as is generally believed by all 
professed christians, we have no such evidence 
of the existence of such places. Universalist 
have Jong since exploded the idea of any such 
place as hell. But would they not find it just 
as difficult to prove any such place as heaven? 
People have no more come back to tell us any 
thing about heaven, than they have to tell us 
about hell. We may say that people have dream- 
ed about it: so they have dreamed about the 
other place just as much. If we say that heav- 
enis in any other planets, sowe may sy 
that some one of them is also a dismal hell— 
and the transportation from this earth to one 
is no more difficult than to another. Such 
ideas are only conjectural after all, and as It 
respects locality the character of God out of the 
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question, there is no more evidence of the ex- 
jstence of such a place as of a local heaven, 
than there is ofa local hell ! 

The only idea, therefore, that we can form 
either of heaven or hell, exists in the mind, 
and there only—it is a state, and nota place. 
It is admitted that a person must be in _some 
place, in order to be in any state or condition ; 
but then his state or condition, mentally, does 
not depend on the place, When brethren live 
altogether in love and unity, they may be said 
to “sit together in heavenly places ;” but 
when they wrangle and quarrel with each oth- 
er, it may be said that * hell is in the hoose !” 
(house. ) It is the state of the mind, therefore, 
altogether that constitutes either heaven or 
hell. Literally, the space over our heads is 
called heaven ; hence we read of * the fowls 
of heaven,” conimonly rendered * the fowls of 
the air,” which means the upper region, or 
among the clouds ; and opposed to this, hell 
means what is concealed below the surface of 
the ‘eatth; and beyond these, we have no 
knowledge of auy such place as either heaven 
orhell. As it respects tlie state of the human 
mind, happiness is heaven, and misery, espe- 
cially that kind of misery which arises from 
guilt, ishell. That such are the facts in refa- 
tion to the mind here, is obvious from daily ex- 
perience and common observation ; why then 
should it not be equally so in any state that we 
can possibly conceive of ! It is impossible to 
conceive how a ** spiritual bod; ” can be sus- 
ceptible of bodily pain, or how that * incorrup- 
tion” can ever be dissolved, or ‘* immortality” 
everdie. All pain, therefore, except that which 
is mental, we are as certain can never exist in 


the resurrection state, as we are certain that | 


stich a state will exist. Now we know how to 
one way that we have yet discovered—never to 
doany thing wrong. But he that doeth wrong, 
he alone must bear it. We may often have 
cause to regret wliat we could not have avoid- 
ed, or what has been done by others, or even 
our own errors, and mistakes which were done 
with the best of motives; but such regrets nev- 
er produce guilt, and therefore never produce 
what we mean by hell, when that term isapplied 
to the mind. 


PRACTICAL FRIENDSHIP. 

The most pleasing, beautiful and practical 
ilastration of friendship, within my recollec- 
tion, may be seen in the history of David and 
Jonathan. Ifacase ever occurred that put 
friendship to the test and tried its value and 
strength, this was one. 
heirto the crown and throne. of Israel. 
was surrounded by the courtiers and ministers 
of a proud ambitious monarch : whio, by obse- 
quiously flattering the Prince, wore endeavour- 


ing to secure the favour of their future sore. ! 


( ' murderer, he sought his life. 
keep clear of mental pain; and there is but | 


reign. Amable and conciliating in bis man- 
ners—kind hearted and benevolent in his fee!- 
ings, discreet in council, and brave in the 
field, he was beloved by all who knew him.— 
Although in the full vigour of manhood, he 
was yet but a young man. A long life, atten- 
ded with the honour and the splendour of a 
royal court, was before bia, aud apparently 
within his reach. 

David wasa young ambitious warriour— 
his talents and bravery had, raised him from 
the shepherd’s cot to the royal table, and pla- 
ced him at the head of Israel’s armies. Al- 
though amiable, affectionate and pious, in pri- 
vate life, yet the clarion of war, aud the battle 
stringed trampet were the pride and delight of 
his heart. / 

Many atime, with the mien, and proud 
bearing of a champion, he led the armies * of 
the God of Israel” to viciory, and L.ought them 
back intriumph. Oft had the fair daughters 
of Palestine, dressed with garlands, gone forth 
aud met the conquering hero, upon their own 
mountains, and sang his praises in the sweet 
melody of Ilebrew verse. He had won the 
heart and obtained the hand of Saul’s fair 
daughter, and by his valour and prudence he 
had gained, not only the love and esteem, but 
the unbounded confidence of the army—and 
they looked forward with praise and pleasure, 
to the day when they would be able to place 
him on the throne of Israel. Saul was insen- 
sible, neither to the merits of David nor to the 
estimation. in Which the army held him. Jea!- 
ous and ever watchful, he foresaw with the 
clearness of prophetick vision, the fate that a- 
waited his son, if David lived. And therefvre 
with the ungrateful, unrelenting spirit of a 
Jouathan hin- 
self was well aware that David was the idol of 
his ariny ;—he foresaw as clearly as did his 
father, tha: he was destined to ascend the 
throne of Israel. Whata field did all these 
circumstances present for jealousy, envy, and 
revenge, to play their several parts in ; what 
an opportunity now offered Jonathan to desert 
his friend, tv give him up to his father’s fe-" 
vengeful, cruel spirit—and thus rid himself at 
once ofa rival. ‘This was a time to prove the 
value of friendship, this was a time to try 


| whether it was a mere name, made of that air, 


Jonathan was rightful | 
fe | 


into which a breath could banish it, or if it 
was mede of sterner stuff. And in this criti- 
cal and eventful moment, when there was but 
a step between his friend David and the ago- 
nies of dvath--how amiable does the son of 
Israel’s first King appear. 

His feelings overpowered, and the faculties 
of his mind palsied by the vehement manner 


| in which his friend exclaimed_: ‘* as the Lord 


liveth, and as thy soul liveth, there is but a step 
between me and death.”’ He stood fora mo- 


ment speechless, and almost breathless, De- 
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sirous to save his friend—yet, not knowing how 


to effect it, he at length exclaims, ‘‘ whatever | 


thy soul desireth, that I svill do for thee.”— 
His whole soul admitted of but one feeling, 
sorrow for his friend, his heart knew but oue 
wish, that was to save his friend, to place him 


next to him in the kingdom. His subsequent 
conduct proved the sincerity of every profes- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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as well as unjust ; but we shail only notice 
some of the wise observations in the admoni- 
tory circular, intending to show that one ‘sey- 
enth part should be observed as holy time 

** Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath 


save | day.” ‘* This command” say these wiseacres, 
on the throne of his father, and to be himself | 


‘67s not ceremonial but moral.” 


But by what 


; rule of logic will they prove that the observance 


sion he had made to David, and the firm, un- } 


altered purposes of his soul, never to desert 
him. 

The man who can read their history—ac- 
company them into the field, on the day that 
their arrangements are made to ascertain the 


of a particular day is not ceremonial, as much 
so as the offering of sacrifices, or any other 


' Jewish rite? We see no morality necessarily 


final and unalterable determination of Saul ; | 
witness the renewal of their vows of eternal 

friendship, the fearful appreheusioas of the | 
fate of David, which preyed upon them—then | 


accompany Jonathan into the field, with 
measured step and a heavy heart, carrying the 


the last fatal news to his friend, (the most un- | 
pleasant duty that friendship could be called | 
on to perform) hear him exclaim—* are not | 
the arrows beyond thee haste, stay not :” And | 


reflect fora moment how these words must 


have fallen, like the summons of death, upon 
' 


the ears of David. Witness the convulsive 
struggling of strong yet suppressed, feelings, 
which their last, parting embrace, big with 
event that neither of them could foresee, 
called forth, and not feel his heart swell with 


| them defiance. 


pride—that they were men-—-and only men— ' 
and that he is himself a man, not fee! his breast | 


expanding with love and charity to tlie whole 
human family, not feel a wish that he may 
himself some day enjoy tle luxury of friend- 
ship like theirs, must possess that which will 
never be envied by hiin. 
pt 
[From the Olive Branch. } 


“ FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK.” 


connected with the observance of the Jewish, 
or any other Sabbath. he Jews may observe 
their Sabbath, and the Christians theirs, and 
yet be as great cut-throats as though they did 
not observe it. It is not merely the obser- 
vance of the day therefore that makes men 
moral, Agai—‘t remember that ruou keep,” 
&c. Woes that mean us, Gentiles, or not ? If 
so, why do we not keep the day commanded, 
whicb was the seventh and not the first ? Let 
the Sabbath be urged as acivil institution, and 
enfurced by recommendation, persuasion and 
example, and we are willing to do as much 
as any towards enforcing it; but when some 
men undertake to make others religious by 
law, we shal] set our faces against it, and bid 
They may in this way, per- 
haps, have some iufluence over the minds of 
the timid, and ignorant, and thereby make 
hypocrites, but they mever can by coercion 
make them better. 

But as every thing which has the appearance 
of divine command, on this subject, relates to 


' the Seventh day, and pot to the first, we will 


| hear our wiseacres, a little 


further, and let 


| them explain how the Seventh day became 


' that name opposed it.” 


We have received four pages in the form of | 


a kind of Circular, thro’ the medium of the post 
office, under the above title, inteuded, we pre- 
sume, (piously) as a kind of admonition on ac- 
count of our having expressed that one day is 
no more holy, in itself considered, than an- 
other, and that all Jaws restricting either labor 
or recreation on the first day of the week, which 
would be lawful on any other day, are arbitra- 
ry, unconstitutional, and unjust. Convince. 
mankind that the observance of any particular 
day is a religious duty, (as we believe it is, not 
however because it is of any divine appoint- 


—— 


ment, but because it is useful both in-a moral | 


as well as in a religious sense,) and then, and 
not till then, they will observe it as a religious 
duty ; and unless the day be observed asa re- 
ligious duty, we would ask, how much better 
- are the people for observing it ? But we shail 
not go into an argument here to prove that all 
such laws are arbitrary and unconstitutional, 


the first. * The first day of the week,” say 
they, ** was from the time of the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, observed by the Christians for 
almost 1600 years, before any pretenders to 
And has not the doe- 
trines of purgatory, and transubstantiation 
been maintained nearly as long? But are 
they any moretrue on that account? But our 
would-be-wise men continue, ** At the com- 
mand of Joshua, the sun and moon stood still 
one whole day, so that the first day of the week, 
according to the best calculation, is the Seventh 
from creation. Josh. x. 12.” 

Now, not disputing therabove fact, which 
requires no refutation, (as the sun always 
stands still in relation to the earth, and the 
earth moves onthe surface, in its diurnal mo- 
tion, only about 900 miles an hour,) we would 
ask, if the day was thus changed, why did not, 
and why do not, the Jews keep the first day 
of the week instead of the Seventh, after this 
extraordinary event, that is, ever since Josh- 
ua'stine? Let them first convince Jews of 
this fact, and that they in couseqnence should 
keep the first day ofthe week, instead of the 
seventh, and we will then agree that the first 
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should be kept as holy time; tho¥gh even | 
then, we would not consent that any should 
be compelled to keep it, as such, by law, 

We wish to have it distinctly understood, 
that we are friends to religion, and religious | 
worship, and of course to the due observance | 
of the first day of the week for that purpose ; | 
but when it is said, “ that visible judgments | 
have been inflicted upon persons and places, | 
for their violation of this precept, is known to | 
all who are acquainted with history, either 
sacred or profane,” we deny the fact, and 
challenge those wiseacres to produce a single 
well authenticated instance of the kind, (name 
ly where Gentiles have been visited with 
judgments for not observing Sabbath days,) 
from either sacred or profane history. But 
we can easily prove tothe contrary both from 
the teachings and examples of Christ. * It 
is lawful, therefore, to do good even on the | 
Sabbath day.” 


Wircucrart —Impossible as it may appear 
in this enlightened age, there are hundreds of 

ple in this state, and some preachers too, 
that have the same belief and dread of witch- 
craft, as characterized the inhabitants of Sa- 
Jem and vicinity in the days of yore. We 
have seen horse shoes, nailed to the thresh- 
holds of doors, in our perigrinations through 
the Piney woods, to Prevent the intrusion of | 
these incarnate devils; and woe to the old 
lady, who happens to turn back from a door, | 
where this potent charm is set to guard its | 
efitrance. She must be a witch! Many a | 
plank and tree, will bear the marks of silver 
bullets, some of which have been discharged 
within a short time past, at certain figures 
made of chalk and charcoal, and said to repre- 
sent sundry old ladies, in the fori of witches. 
ad that there may be no mistake in the busi- 
fess, and that the existence of * foul witch’’ | 
‘and “goblin damned,” may be established be- 
“yond the reach of controversy, we assure our | 
readers, that the aforesaid images have been 
made, and silver bullets discharged, by pious 
and godly preachers ; and church members.— 
And what is still more two or three old ladies 
happened to die—some time! Doubt this Infi- 
del, if thou durst !-- Wilmington, N. C. Lib- 
eralist. 









Earty Impressions.—The following arti- 
cles from the Journal of Education are worthy 
of regard by all who have the care of the young ; 
bat they demand the more particular attention 

mothers, since it is they who have the prin- | 

ipal agency in the formation of the infant and | 
youthful habits and character. 

What is the object of education? To form | 





the character. How is this to be done ? Not by | 
lessons, but principally through the influence | 
of txample and circumstance and situation. 
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| any force eradicated. 


Vos 


How soon is the child exposed to thes®" influ- 
ences ! I’rom the moment it opens its eyes aud 
feels the pressure to its mother’s bésom ; from 
the hour that it becomes capable of noticing 
what passes around it, and knowing the differ- 
ence ofone thing from another. So powerful 
are the gradual and unnoticed ipfluences of 
these early months, that the infant, if indulged 
and humuured may grow into a petty tyrant at 
ten months old ; and tottle about at two years 
a selfish, discontented, irrritable thing, that 
every one but the mother turns from with dis- 
gust. During this period every human being 
is making his first observations, and acquiring 
his first experience ; passes his early judge- 
meuts, forms opinions, acquires habits. They 
may be ingrained into the character for life. 
Some rightand some wrong notions may take 
such firm hold, and some impressions, good or 
bad, may sink sc deep, as to be with scarcely 
There is no doubt, that 
many of those incurable crookednesses of dispo- 
sition, which we attribute to have originated in 
the early circumstances oflife. Just as a de- 
formed and stunted tree Is so, not from any nat- 
ural perversity of the seed from which it sprung, 
but from the circumstances of the soil and sit- 
uation where it grew. 
ea Cw 
Fatal effects of suddenjuy. 
In the year 1797, when a stagnation took 








| place, owing to the war with France, a young 


man in Dunfermline, a flax-dresser, entered 
his Majesty’s navy at Bolness. Upon his arri- 
val at Spithead, he happened to be put on board 
the ship of Admiral Cochrane, a brave and 
generous commanders ‘The Admiral, from 
some Cause or other, took a Hiking to the young 
man, and exaked him step by step, till at last 
he was promoted to be prize-mastér of the 
fleet. In this situation he accumulated 60,000 
pounds. Thissum was transmitted to Edin- 
burgh and deposited in the royal Bank of Scot- 
land. At the same time the flax-dresser wrote 
to his former employers in Dunfermline, to de- 
sire his father to purchase an estate to the a- 
mount of the above sum, and as near to his 
native plaee as possible. ‘Ihe old man was 
sent for, and too hastily acquainted with the 
affluent circumstances of his son. The effect 
was fatal. The sudden tide of joy rushed 
with such impetuosity upon him that he stood 
motionless ; his eves expanded, his nostrils dj- 
lated, his mouth wide open, like the picture of 
horrour. At last he fell insensible un the floor, 
never spoke more, and expired in the course 
of a few days.— Liverpool Advertiser. 
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7 “*PHE COMET, 
* From @ Barn called Midsumme?+ Dety’s Dream. 
BY EDWIN ATHERSTONT. 
* Then suddenly there came a fiery star, 
Wandering: out its orbit, masterless, 
Theédwellers of the earth,s-they Were # race 
Mightier than yours, 2-look’d nightly on the sky, 
And their thoughis weretroubied ; night By night the 
star” 
Grew brighter, larger ;—waving flames shot out 
That made the sky appear to shake and quiver. 
Night after night if grew ; the stars were quenched 
Before ite burning presence; the moon took 
A paler—and a paler hue; men elimbed 
Upon the mountains every eve to watch 
How it arose, and sat upen the ground 
Allinigli€te gaze upon it. The day then 
Became the time for sleeping; and they woke 
¥rom feverish rest at.evening to look ont 
Yor the terrifick visitor, Night by night 
It swelled and brighteed j—all the firmament 
Was kindied when it came. - The waning moon 
= died away; and when she would have come 
iv the sky, men found her not. 
Stil sill dhe heaven fire grew !—there was no 
But the day suceeeded a new day 
Of strangs and terriblesplendour. Darkness 
Became.e luxury, and nen would go 
‘To eaves and subterraneous depths to cool 
‘Their hot and dazzled eyes. The beasts of thie fleld 
Were restless and uneasy, knowing not 
Their hour for slumber; they went up and down 
Distractedly ; and as they fed, would stop 
And tremble. and look round as if they fe vared 
A lurking enemy. The things of prey,— 
Monsters that earth now knows not,—came abroad 
When the red night sun had gone down; for day 
With iteanild light less glared upon their eyes 
Than that fire flashing firniament. ¥et —yet 
With every coming night the terrible star 
FE xpanded ; ; men had now no thought but that; 
Ail oceupations were laid by ;—athe earth 
Was lefi untilied, the voyagers on the deeps 
Forsook their ships,and got upon the land 
‘To wait the unknown event. O’er all the world 
Unalterable terromrreigned. Men now 
By thousands and by tens of thousands, met—- 
Wondering and prophecying. Day and night 
Allhabitable regions sent to heaven 
Wailinge, and lamentations and lotd prayers. 
The etherial shapes that peopled earth, as now, 
Saw with astonishment, but not with fear, 
This strange disorder, for the wreck of worlds 
Injures netthem. The spirits of the sun 
Look’d wondering dowh, expecting what might come; 
For right towards Earth the blazing Terrog hel! 
Its awful course; and all the abyss.of space 
Resounded fo the roarings of its fires. 
Yct once more 
ty 2. * +4 % #*"s b 
Tt rose on earthly eyes. One fourth the heaveus 
Was: red by its bulk. Ere it had reached 
Its usiddle course, the hnze ball almost filled 
The sky’s circumference ;—end anon there was 
Nosky !—nouglit but that terrible world of fire 
Giaring, and. roaring,—and advancing still ! 
Mensaw not this; the insufferable heat 
Wiad slaimall things that lived. . The grass and herbs 
Virst died {the interminable forest next 
Borst into flames ;—down to their uttermost deeps 
‘The oceans boiled,—spurting their bubbling waves— 
Rocking and wallowing higher than tha hills.— 
The hills at last grew burning red; 


night 
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And the wheal earth sec nied as it would melt away, 
Intenzest expectation now held all 

The etherial nateres silent. ‘Prom the heights 
Of space they looked, and waited for the shock; 
For in two right opposite courses the two orbs 
Rash’d toward eich other, as two enemies hasts 
TO meet in deadly@onflict. °T was a sight 
Sablime, yet sad, to See this beautiful earth 
Stript of ail verdure, empty of all life 
Glowing beneath the comet’s tcrrible breath 
Like a huge coal of fire ! 

They now draw nigh ; 
Rapidly rolling on they ceme !—They etruck !! 
The Universe felt the shock. We looked to have weg 
The Earth shattered to dust, or born away 
By that tremendous fire star; but they touched 
Obliquely, and glanced off. The comet soon 
Shot swiitly on again; the weaker earth,— 
Jarred from her arbit,—stood awhile—turving 
Backward upew her axis, vibrating 
Down to her very centre; then went on 
Faltering, swingivg heavily te and fro 
Upon her altered poles. 

ere eS 


THE PHARISEE AND PUBLICAN. 
Lo! tothe Temple, hallowed place of Prayer, 
A Pharisee and Publican repairs 4 
When thus, with pompous mien and proud parade, 
The self-adoring bigot stood and prayed : 
“ ] thank thee God, that I so mueh excel 
The hateful reprobates that round me dwell ; 
Such as extortioners and unjost men, 
Adulterers, and this vile Publican. 
Twice every week, a solemn fast I bold, 
And pay the tithes of all my goods cnd’gold. 
2ut mark the Publican’s more humble air, 
His lowly station, and his contrite prayer. 
To Heaven he raised not uphis tearful eye, 
But smote his trembling breast, and heaved ¢ sigh; 
Whilst from his lips, bat one sad sentence stole, 
**O God have mercy on my sinful soul !”’ 
This penitent petition ruse to Heaven, 
And freely was the Publican forgiven. 
But God the boasting Pharisee abhorr'd, 
And meted to his pride a just reward. 
pf 
From the Universalist Magazine. 
Lhe Resurrection ofthe Widow's Son. 
LUKE VII. 
What crowd is that at’ Nain’s gate, 
That moves so slowly on the way? 
No sprightly musick to elate 
The jocund swains or virgins gay. 
Hark ! onthe air x sad Jament 
Comes mournful to our listening ears : 
Affliction’s bosom finds a vent, 
And sorrow sheds a flood of tears. 
In cack cloth elad, «midst the crowd, 
Low beading moves a widow lorn ; 
Tler only Son, rapt in a shroud, 
Bétore her slowly moves along. 
Conppaasioft’s eyehas caught the sigiit ; 
Cotmpassion’s voice the mourner hicars¢ 
Sorrow gives place to fund delight, , 
And joy dries up those falling tears. 
The promis’d Life of man draws near ; 
‘I'be beurers pause and mutely stand ; 
For something touch’d the shrouded bier; 
That touch was by the Saviour’s hand. 
A voice awakes the ear of death! 
*T was the command. Young man, arise! 
His Vitals quick inhale their breath, 
And fight pours on his opentng eves HB. 
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